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It is pleasant to meet with occasional evi- 
dence that some of the great truths, promulgated 
by our predecessors in the Religious Society of 
Fri are making their way in the world, 
and beating fruits to the honor of the Great 
Among these truths, some of 


portant are those which relate to 
ualification, and compensation of 


Husbandman. 








e most 
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none but a- 
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gregation or 


Experience has shown that many evils flow 
from this arrangement. If they are supported 
by the congregation on the voluntary system, 
they must preach to please their employers, 
and are constantly tempted to withhold the 
most salutary admonitions or instructions, lest 
offence should be taken by these on whom they 
are dependent for their bread. To this cause 
must be attributed the general unfaithfulness 
uf the clergy in the Southern States, in relation 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 


ministry. 


by the public. 


e idea generally prevailed, that 
ed priesthood, relieved from 
secular employment, and set apart for the sole 
purpose of ministering to the spiritual wants of 
their flocks, could fulfil the duties of ambassa- 
As a necessary consequence 
of this system, a stipendiary compensation has 
generally been provided for them, because those 
who are required to give up their whole time 
to ministerial duties, unless they are in affluent 
circumstances, must be supported by their con- 
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to the sinfulness of slaveholding. It was too 
delicate. a subject to be handled in the pulpit, 
because it was an unpopular doctrine and en- 
dangered the revenues of the churches. 

The evils that flow from an established 
church and from the compensation of the clergy 
by tithes or State revenues, are too numerous 
and too well substantiated to need descpifi 
Throughout the greater part of Europé a 
cenary priesthood has long been su 
national authority, and has always 
the progress of religious truth. - 

The only way to avoid the evil 
from both of these systems, j 
stipendiary compensition, and age ex- 
emplary Christians of both sexe®who are en- 
gaged in secular employments, to exercise those 
spiritual gifts which have beea conferred upon 
them, as ministers, evangelists, or teachers, 
“for the perfecting of the saints for the work 
of the ministry for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” 

Such was‘the system adopted by the early 
Friends, which was found, in their day, effectual 
in spreading the knowledge of the truth. 
Would it not be effectual now, if we possessed 
the disinterested zeal which animated them, 
and were influenced by the same religious. 
fervor ” 

It was, however, found to be right and ex-. 
pedient then, that those who travelled in the 
work of the ministry, and had not the means 
to pay their expenses without diminishing the 
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comfort of their families, should be aasisted by 
their bfethren. This practice is still enjoined 
in our rules of discipline. 

These remarks have been suggested by read- 
ing ig the New York Independent an article 
written by John L. Jenkins, a clergyman. 
After commenting on the vast amount of ignor- 
ance and vice in our large cities, and on the in- 
difference to religion that prevails in many rural 
districts, he thus continues : 

“Nothing is more obvious than that the 
evangelizing agencies, long current in the 
charches, are inadequate to meet the great and 
pressing exigency. I do not refer to the divine 
agencies, whose power knows no diminution ; 
bat to those modes of prosecuting the work of | 
reformation which have become habitual among | 
Protestant Christians. It seems to have been | 
the prevailing conception that regularly ap- 
proved ministers only have anything to do in| 
the’ work of saving souls. Hence the great ; 
body of believers have stood aloof in action and | 
wy both from the proper work of their 

ife. 

Bat a happy change has taken place. It has! 
been ascertained that the: imposition of hands ' 
does not confer power to prevail with men. So- 
far otherwise is it that, in the estimation of the | 
majority of men, the ministerial office is a posi- 
tive hindrance to personal influence, unless | 
supported by many and conspicuous virtues. | 
When a clergyman announces great and im-| 
yan truths, people are apt to say that it is | 

is business, his profession, his means of living, | 
to talk. But, while a cultivated and devoted , 

istry are necessary to the perfecting of the 
ped the edifying of the church, they have 
ans monopolized the redceming power 

pel. We have discovered that plain 
Women may have all the endowment 
heart necessary to prepare them to 
y for Christ. It is said that the 
am Ireland a few years since, in 
some respé@m the most remarkable in modern 
times, commenced through the instrumentality 
of a devoted Christian lady. Numbers of earn- 
est laymen abroad, and some at home, have 
engaged informally in evangelical labors, with 
the most gratifying results. Disregarding 
ecclesiastical forms, breaking through pulpit 
incrustations, and shunning theological termin- 
ology, they speak directly and effectually to the 
hearts of the people. When business men leave 











- their counting-rooms to declare the riches of the 


Gospel, and in the plain, terse language of com- 
moa life firgethe great reconciliation to God, 
the sceptical and indifferent can but find them- 
selves disarmed and interested. 

We have, then, reached the era of individu- 
alism. Indeed, Christianity is the religion of 
direct personal responsibility. It allows no 
distinction of race, color or sex. It proclaims 


complete equality, under the sole mastership of 
Christ. It ordains all its votaries—young and 
old, mule and female—to the office of mediat- 
ing and reconciling priests. May we not find 
in this truth, expanded and applied, the secret 
of successful evangelism—the antidote of our 
widespread domestic heathenism ?” 

While we rejoice that others are beginning 
to recognize the truths that have long been 
familiar to us, let us not be unmindful of cur 
own duties as “ good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” The work of the ministry 
should be performed in simplicity of heart, 
with no desire of applause, looking for compen- 
sation only in that peace of mind which re- 
sults from obedience to a divine requisition ; 
and it should be received by the hearers in love 
and Christian charity; not scanning, with a 
critic’s eye, inaccuracy of expression, or inele- 
gance of manaer; but seeking rather to enter 
into sympathy with the minister and to value 
above all other qualities that “ unctiun from the 
Holy One,” which alone can edify and nourish 
the soul. 

There are other instrumentalities for spread- 
ing Christian truth besides that of public gos- 
pel ministry. The young are to be instructed, 
the ignorant to be taught, the sick and the 
afflicted to be visited, aud the destitute to be 
relieved. In the ordering of Divine Providence, 
want and suffering are permitted for some wise 
purpose; perhaps to exercise and invigorate 
the Christian graves, in both the rich and the 
poor; the former being blessed in conferring 
benefits, and the latter in receiving theif. 

We can conceive of no other wayfin which 
the qualities of benevolence and self-sacrifice 
on the one hand, and of patience a, 
tion on the other, could be so full™ developed. 
It appears very desirable that t mforts of 
life should be extended to alMg@but we have 
reason to believe there will ever be found those 
who will need the assistance of their more afflu- 
ent neighbors, as intimated by the Divine Mas- 
ter when he said: “The poor always ye have 
with you.” 

Weare all called to the performance of duties 
for promoting the glory of God and the good 
of mankind; and every act that proceeds from 

the pure principle of Divine life in the soul _will 
have its appropriate reward. “ He that reapeth 
receiveth wages-and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal.” 





Spiritual blessings are not often bestowed in 
any eminent degree, without a proportionate 
sacrifice of things that nature clings to, of this 
world’s treasures,—its pomp, its pride, and its 
opinions,—or, dearer still, some treasure of our 
own, our wisdom, or knowledge, or mental inle- 
pendence.—C. Fry. 
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The following letter from a friend residing in 
the State of New York, seems to have been 
called forth by our recent Editorial in relation 
to the condition of the fuod subscribed toward 
the erection of Swarthmore College. Though 
not written for publication, we take the liberty 


of inserting it as worthy the attention of our 
readers : Eps. 


Respected Friend :—Since our first meeting 
in New York, a little more than three years 
ago, I have desired an opportunity for a free 
interchange of sentiment u»on the subject then 
under discussion, the establishment of a litera- 
ry institution under the supervision of Friends. 

The general interest of that gathering upon 
the important subject of the proper education 
of the youth among us, with the more tangible 
proof of their sincerity, was to me as an awa- 
kening of our members from the lethargy that 
had caused their noblest powers and best inte- 
rests so long to rest in a state of slumber. My 
heart beat as with new life, and my spirit was 
made to rejoice in being assured that Friends 
had at last been made sensible of the loss sus- 
tained by onr Society, from the want of an 
educational institution at which their children 
could pursue all the branches taught in the 
most liberally endowed college. I had long 
realized that such was the case, and that unless 
we were willing to be more liberal, more consci- 
entiously faithful in educating the rising gene- 
ration, the future pillars of our church, more 
within ourselves and under the care of those who 
appreciate our peculiar testimonies, our num- 
bers must continue to decrease, and we, as a 
Society, be scarcely known among the nations. 
From the general expression and unity of senti- 
ment of those present at the time, we could 
not duubt thiat ere this hundreds of our youth 
would be reaping the reward of that evening’s 
labor. But although the object is not accom- 
plished, yet it is encouraging to know that some 
are still laboring to forward the noble work, 
even under so many discouragements. Have 
we no Geo. Peabody’s, no Moses Brown’s 
among us? And in whgt could our men of 
large means invest their wealth that would bring 
a greater blessing to them while here,sor yield 
a richer satisfaction when called upon to give 
up their stewardship, than to provide for the 
guarded education of our youth, and the dis- 
semination of our princip! s among others who 
might choose to be gather.d into the same In- 
stitution ? 

I can say from experience that the children 
of those differing from us in religious sentiment 
soon learn to love the simplicity and affection- 
ate manners practiced in Friends’ schools; and 
where the teachers conscientiously observe our 
peculiar testimonies, they voluntarily adopt 


& 


them. While, on the other hand, Friends’ 
children, if placed under the care of ‘those who 
view these things as mere vague delusions, 
speaking lightly of them, soon learn to consider 
them nonessentials, thus abandoning one after 
another, unti] all those hedges that have been 
so carefully placed around them are broken 
down. 

Not that these externals can give grace to 
our children, but cannot many of us testify to 
their having been safeguards to us in the hour 
of temptation? I may gratefully acknowledge 
it to have been so in my younger days, and am 
often made to rejoice that such restraints sur- 
rounded me, until mature reflection taught me 
that fashion and vain compliments constitute 
neither true politeness nor the real enjoyment 
of life. With these convictions, I most ardently 
desire the prosperity of our undertaking, and 
cannot believe that, for the want of a little more 
ready means, Swarthmore College will be 
obliged much longer to keep its doors closed 
against those now so anxiously waiting to re- 
ceive its blessings. Let us search our own 
hearts and see whether it is avarice, covetous- 
ness or inability that causes us to withhold. 

May those blessed with an abundance feel 
constrained to give; the concern living with 
them by night and by day, until the purse- 
strings break asunder, and they make an iuves'- 
ment that shall yield a greater income than any 
other, because invested in doing good; not good 
to the present generation only, but generations 
yet unborn shall rise up and call them blessed. 

If the institution be properly conducted 
under the supervision of a conscientious board 
of managers, aided by a corps of teachers feel- 
ing the responsibility resting upon them may 
we not confidently cxpect to sce the pecipients 
return to the paternal roof with minds giebly 
stored, able to hold converse with evergaepart- 
ment of nature, seeing the impress.of the finger 
of Omnipotence upon all His works, pointing 
to the mysterious future where we are all to 
render our account for the improvement of time 
and talent? Then will they shine as stars of 
the first magnitude, and, with an eye directed 
to the Great Teacher, they will be fitted for 
usefulness in avy sphere they may be called 
upon to fill; their whole being having been 
properly developed. 

I took but one share at the time referred to, 
though I would gladly have taken fifty, if con- 
sistent ; neither have I seen the way-clear until 
now to take any more. And this will be but 
the widow's mite in comparison with what is 
needed ; yet it shall go with, ‘ Heaven bless 
the undertaking.” I have no means but what 
I have earned in the schoolroom, yet I trust the 
remainder will supply my simple wants and the 
demands affection may claim. 

I shall send by express two one hundred dol- 
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lar Government Bonds, trusting they will get 
to thee in safety. 





Too LATE REGRETS.—The moment a friend, 
or even a mere acquaintance, is dead, how surely 
there starts up before us each instance of un- 
kindness of which we have been guilty towards 
him. In fact, many and many an act or word 
which, while he was in life, did not seem to us 
to be unkind at all, now “ bites back” as if it 
were a serpent and shows us what it really was. 
Alas! it was thus we caused him to suffer who 
now is dust, and then we did not*pity or re- 
proach ourselves. There is always a bitterness 
beyond that of death in the dying of a fellow 
creature to whom we have been unjust or un- 


kind. 

We give place to the following communica- 
tion from one who appears to feel an earnest 
concern for the welfare of the Society of Friends. 
Our own views in relation to Scripture Read- 
ings in Meetings for Worship were expressed in 
an Editorial in No. 18 of our paper. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BIBLE READINGS IN MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


When shall we cease flying from one ex- 
treme to another? When shall we cease to be 
formal in our efforts to shun formality? The 
answer is, when we have learned to obey “the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” Are 
there not portions of Scripture whose reading 
would often better further the objects for which 
Christians assemble, or ought to assemble, than 
either silence or the utterances of present 
; ? And, again, are there not seasons in 
pis better to be still, or to give utter- 
} the fresh flowings of the Fountain of 
rehearse what has flowed at a for- 
+ Both seem probable. How, then, 
“determine what to do? By asking 
what good men have done before us’ ‘They 
have done- nearly everything. We may select 
our favorites, and make leaders of them; but 
that is not worshipping God in spirit and in 
truth. Is it not- plain that the same principle 
should apply to this as to all other acts and in- 
strumentalities in religion, namely, let the Spirit 
of God govern ali things? Let all endeavor to 
be alive and watchful unto all that is good, with 
an eye single to the Light of Christ for direc- 
tion, and to his Life for a holy impulse, and 
then, if the Spirit move to prayer, exhortation, 
ministry or testimony, or if it direct the mind 
to a passage of Scripture suitable for edification, 
let the motion be faithfully obeyed, and the 
Lord will once more be found dwelling in his 
own house, and capable of governing it well. 
To have set readings of Scripture is going back 
to the outward law. To bar such readings be- 
cause others have dispensed with them, is re- 
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turning to saint-worship and idolatry. Qh, 
that we might behold the Truth and follow it ia 
all‘things. Then we should be “ free indeed.” 
It is time to return to our first-love, to make 
good our profession, to “mind the. Light.” 
How would faithful George Fox utter his sharp 
rebuke to those who, when a question of reli- 
gious duty is presented, begin to inquire what 
their forefathers did. This is the spirit of the 
Jew and the Catholic, and is the secret worm 
which is eating the life out of the once flour- 
ishing, because God-serving, Suciety of Friends. 
They are dying of reverence for the past, yet 
they cannot turn and follow the path which is 
“so plain that a wayfaring man though a fool 
may walk therein and not err,” because they 
think they are doing as their fathers did. 
They say, We have George Fox to our father, 
forgetful that they wholly deny his spirit whea 
they become imitators of other men’s practices, 
instead of obeying Christ. “They are the chil- 
dren of Abraham who (in spirit) do the works 
of Abraham.” 

Friends, it is time to wake up, and saffer 
plain language once more. God is raising up 
children unto Abraham and George Fox of the 
stones which you have set at nought, while the 
children of the kingdom are being cast out. 
Do not let Satan longer deceive you. He is 
using the same device which has always proved 
so successful—setting up an image between 
your eyes and God, aud causing you to believe 
that you serve God by imitating the outward 
acts of good men, instead of applying their 
principles, so far as true, to the requirements of 
your own day and condition. My soul is moved 
to’ pity when I see the cunningly laid snare, 
and see good men walking blindly into it, as 
they have done in all ages. But they must go 
on until the Lord’s purpose is ageomplished, 
which seems to be to scatter every false trust, 
and, by wearing out the body of sin and human 
dependence, to bring the spirit of his people by 
ascending circles ever nearer to himself. Oh, 
that the turning point may soon come! that 
by dying unto all that is earthly we may once 
more live to God, and walk in the pure light of 
his law, written not amce for all time, but with 
the pencil of the Sun of Righteousness iuscribed 
every da¥ and hour upon the heart. 

I have been moved to these reflections both 
by the subject of Scriptural readings, which I 
am glad to see brought under discussion, as it 
has livingly engaged my attention; and | have 
sometimes been required to practice it, and more 
especially by the manner in which this, like 
most other subjects, is disposed of by Friends, 
on the ground of precedent, which is the strong 
cord that has enslaved the Church in all ages, 
and which Sampson can only break when his 
head is covered with the glory of the Lord, ua- 
clipt by the Delilah of sectarianism. 
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For my part, looking at the matter directly, I 
can see no reason why the Bible should be to- 
tally excluded from religious assemblies, and L 
believe it might often be read to profit; but to 
realize this it must net be done formally, but 
under direction of the liviag Word of God, who 
when in the prepared body took the Scriptures, 
on occasion, and read passages from them. How 
would this course differ essentially from -the 
practice of repeating portions from memory, 
which all esteem proper? Owing to the dark- 
ness of the times,in order to prove that he is 
not dependent on any iastrument to work sal- 
vation, God may have directed the pioneers of 
spiritual worship to sit uuder his immediate 
covering without any external helps; though I 
belicve it is stated by history that early Friends 
sometimes read the Bible in their public meet- 
ings; but why should they put out of reach the 
record of God’s dealings with men in the past, 
while constantly making oftea very imperfect 
quotations from that record? Can any other 
reason be rendered than that it has been cus- 
tomary among Friends? There is probably no 
longer any danger of making an idol of the 
Scriptures, or if there be, the best preventive 
is, not to underrate them, but to give them their 
proper place and use. , Oue extreme begets an- 
other, and God suffers it so to be for our cor- 
rection; but the labor of enlightened reason 
should be to preserve, so far as possible, the 
medium course. When the hills have been 
brought low, then let the valieys be exalted. 

The Spirit presses me once more to exhort 
this people to turn away their eyes from men 
aud human tradition, from the cunning serpent 
that is charming them to their destruction, and 
look to the diving God, who alone can save 
them. Cease to make mirrors of other men’s 
eyes, in which to behold the sun, for it shines 
for you the same as it ever did forany. Ask 
what God requires of you in your generation, 
and do it fearlessly, or God will surely tear 
down your quiet habitations as he did Jerusa- 
lem, and scatter you as he did his ancient 
Israel, till your outward idols are forgotten. 
He says now, as formerly, ‘“ Look unto me and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth, for I am 
God, and there is none else.” ‘To me every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess.” Your 
life depends upon your giving heed to these 
words. The Lord is abroad with divisions, and 
he will surely make an end of all who make to 
themselves graven images (though graven with 
the pen) of the good which their fathers have 
done, and fall before them. Suffer the word of 
exhortation, ere it be too late. The Lord calls 
you, the angels of his goodness and mercy call 
you. The spirits of the good and faithful men 
whom you desire to follow, call you away from(all 
idols and the snares of human tradition in which, 
while warning others, you have became so sadly 





entangled, into the gospel of freedom, and with 
fresh offerings and sacrifices for the Truth to 
the altar of the living God, there to do what be 
alone requires. Eowarp Ryper. 
Brewster's Station, N. Y., July 6, 1867. 





SELF-FORGETFULNESS AND ITS ResuLTs.— 
Do not think too much of your faults, still less 
of other’s faults. In every person who comes 
near you, look for what is good and strong; 
know that; rejoice in it, and, as you can, try 
to imitate it, and your faults will drop off like 
dead leaves when their time comes. If, on 
looking back, your whole life should look rug- 
ged as a palm-tree stem, still never mind so 
long as it has been growing, and has its grand 
green shade of leaves and weight of honied 
fruit at the top. And even if you cannot find 
much good in yourself at last, think that it 
does not much matter to the universe either 
what you were or are; think how many people 
are noble if you cannot be so, and rejoice in 
their nobleness.— Ruskin. 

A correspondent travelling in Europe has 
sent us the following letter with the promise of 
more. She is not a member of our Society, 
but is an admirer of its principles and testi- 
monies, and her comments have the freshness 
and originality of an outside observer.—Eps. 4 

EUROPEAN LETTERS. 
No. 1. 
Tue Streamer Bettona, June 12. 
. Among the incidents of our voyage there is 
one that may interest you. The second day we 
were out, we found one of our steerage passen- 
gers at the door of our saloon, sitting wrapped up 
with a Hebrew book in her hand, reading aloud. 
It was evidently a prayer book, and she was 
wholly absorbed in her devotions. It lasted fora 
long time, and was not interrupted by the gather- 
ing of a crowd around her. After it was over, she 
went and sat down at a distance, and we found 
she had two or three children. One of them, 
a little girl about fourteen years old, told us 
they were going to Jerusalem to live, and the 
boy showed us a newspaper, the Jewish Messen- 
ger, in which was a paragraph headed, “ Pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem,” and which stated that 
this Mrs. Cohen was an exhibition of the undy- 
ing love of Jews for their native land. She 
said she had married children in California, 
who were ready to support her wherever she 
lived. Her husband was dead, and in the 
Holy Land one could live at less cost, and when 
they died and were buried, worms did not eat 
the body as elsewhere. She was a Pole by birth, 
and thoroughly self-persuaded in her faith. 
This was the consummation of her life. She 
had been faithfal to her Jewish inheritance, 
and she believed God would prosper her way. 
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She had some acquaintances who had gone be- 
fore, and she expected to be speeded on her way 
by cousins in London. She believes the faith- 
ful remnant are to be gathered in Palestine for 
‘some great consummation. The letter of the 
Scriptures was her sheet-anchor. In our ship’s 
company are some clergymen and other people 
who went for the first time, but who previous- 
ly were united in the one hope of the approach- 
ing second advent of Christ. They got out 
their Bibles and read over the texts, and it is 
amusing to me to see them poring over the 
symbols of the most spiritual thoughts, and in- 
terpreting them into material facts of the most 
transitory nature; and yet the amusement is 
not without a touch of sadness to think what 
“« Man has made of man.” 

Our ship’s crew is motly: Jews returning 
to the Holy Land, Christians awaiting the 
second coming in the flesh as it were; four 
clergymen, a large number of French Awmeri- 
cans on visitation pilgrimage to their own coun- 
try, and we Americans, who go to survey wiiat 
‘Man has made of man,” on other than the 
spiritual plane. We are not in a first-class 
steamer, but in an excellent one which has 
ridden out a gale already with steady force. It 
is a screw-propeller with four masts and a low- 
pressure engine in the front part. Man seems 
to have made better work on nature than upon 
his fellow man. What a triumph of human 
genius is navigation of all sorts, and especially 
steam navigation! [I rather think that this 


origin of evil has ever been in forgetting that 
instrumentality is liable to become master 
through spiritual inaction. The Quaker organ- 
ization, it seems to me, is susceptible of a freer 
development, and might comprehend more 
human activity than it does. [t seems to me 
absolutely perfect in all that pertains to the 
care of the poor, preventing poverty, and giving 
probity to business 
is human duty to see that fellow creatures do not 
perish from want, and that the business they do 
should fulfil the demands of integrity. But the 
weak side is in Friends’ circumscribing innocent 
activities, and refusing to stuly into God’s de- 
sign in endowing men with unbounded imagin- 
ation, love of beauty, and comprehension of 
music. In this, it seems to me, they do not 
take in light of spirit, but are overshadowed by 
an organization, which, after all, is but of hu- 
man fashioning, and though venerable for the 
uses and protection it has afforded, should not 
be worshipped: for it was made for man, not 
man for it. I admit that it was a genuine 
growth of nature, quickeved by the spirit; but 
because it was so, I think no less that its fruit 
and foliage are deciduous; and that it is better to 
look to it for new fruits than to waste time in 
preserving the old. Vagetation is an excellent 
emblem of the true church, which affords to 
shed its forms because its principle is creative. 
I look for a Church organization which shall 
involve, purify, and sanctify all human activi- 
ties, for I do not believe there are any that do 


nature is man’s legitimate kingdom, and not his| not inhere in the Spirit of God. Vice and 
fellow-men; and as he triumphs over it, it is | crime are only unnecessary blights or disorderly 
encouraging to see that he lets his fellows more | manifestations. The fruit may be indefinitely 
and more alone to take care each of his own | diversified and.improved. 


relations with God, which in due time will re- 
veal 


Brest.—Here we are after a sixteen days’ 


legitimate relations to his brother—of | voyage, and everything looks more entirely 


‘<keepet,”—but as a shepherd, not as a jailor, | different from anything [ had ever seen before, 


ecclesiastical or political. 
and observe life and study history, the more I 
become convinced that the secret of evil is 
man’s propensity to tyrannize man, more or less 
immediately, and that the secret of the Lord is, 
that love and self-abnegation, so far as personal 
advantages are concerned, is the method of life. 
But it must be the love of a self-respecting free 
agent, who acknowledges no source of life but 
God. The point which seems to me the finest 
in the organization of Quakerdom, is its guard- 
ing the personal responsibility of each member 
of society—the personal relation with God, and 
yet not ignoring the social relations. I some- 
times think that Iriends do not sufficiently dis- 
criminate their own strong point, but overvalue 
the organization in itself. Wm. Penn, I re- 
member, said: “The discipline is for order, 
not for doctrine.” He saw that doctrine came 
by the spirit “which maketh all things new,” 
forever “ breaking the stony heart of the past.” 
From the beginning to the present day, the 





The longer I live| than I expected. You know it is on the penin- 


sula which extends out of the northwestern 
corner of France, and it is as cool as any water- 
ing place in the very hottest season. The en- 
trance of the harbor is very imposing on ac- 
count of the fortifications, of which there are 
three lines of the most beautiful workmanship. 
I had never seen a walled city, and this is a most 
magnificent specimen. Outside the wall of the 
city the grounds are splendid, with avenues of 
a most beautiful tree with the richest dark 
green foliage, whose name I cannot learn. 
Though I walked yesterday afternoon all over 
these grounds, I cannot understand their 
geography, they are so beautifuily irregular, 
with embowering avenues. The railway to the 
East has its depot in this common, but ata 
distance from the avenues of trees, a very fan- 
cifal building, extensive and convenient. The 
peculiarity of the town within the walls is very 
reat. Its very narrow streets are cqmpletely 
paved with brick-shaped stones ; the sidewalks, 


All men must learn that it . 
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a little elevated, of the same; and the houses, 
mostly four stories high, are stone-stuccoed ; 
so that the whole city seems as it were one 
building. The churches are of course more 
separate, sometimes high up on elevations to 
which we rise by steps. Apparently the site 
of the city was hilly, but the whole site is 
aved, and where there was a rise are steps. 
Ve went into the Church of St. Louis, in which 
were splended painted windows illustrating the 
life and death of St. Louis. The magnificence 
of the coloring came up to all my expectations, 
and more. There were many statues,—a very 
beautiful one of the saint himself with a sword 
in his hand. There were many shrines of Mary 
in the church, and it was beautifully dressed 
with white lilies everywhere. There was no 
service at the time, but a great many people 
on their knees before the several shrines. The 
streets were all alive with people in all the 
various picturesque costumes of Bretagne. All 
the women with caps of the most snowy white, 
some of cloth, and some of thin Swiss muslin, 
often beautifully worked. We soon found it 
was the festival of St John. There were very 
few beggars, not more than we see in Boston, 
Lut in general it seemed a hardy, industrious 
population. The lower story of most houses 
was ashop; every third or fourth being a wine 
or beer shop; yet we saw but one person who 
seemed intoxicated. There was a great deal of 
selling in the streets, not only of fruit and eat- 
ables, but of everything. In the squares peo- 
ple were sitting amidst linens and hardware. 
Strawberries were in profusion at two cents a 
pound, and some of them were as large as Eng- 
lish walnuts. You had two or three bites of 
each one. They were sweet, too, though not so 
sweet as the smaller ones. We bought and ate 
all day, baving had a hearty breakfast before 
we left the Bellona, which had an excellent 
table. We wandered round the town all day, 
gazing and gazed at. We were so fortunate as 
to go to the best hotel in the place, Hotel de 
Quer. De Quer is the name of the labdiord. 
The breakfast at ten o’clock was in fact a lunch. 
Claret wine instead of coffee and tea, nice meats 
and eggs, and the best’ of butter and bread 
Most of our party took dinner at five, which was 
splendid, with turbot and wild ducks, beside all 
the commoner meats. But we four ladies had 
tea, bread and butter and strawberries in the 
saloon, a round room back of the very large 
dining-room, one side of which was walled by 
mirrors, and the other side by an aviary where 
were planted trees and plants of various kinds, 
and the most beautiful birds flew about and 
sang all the time. This aviary opened into the 
room by a wire network, and was glazed on the 
other side, so that the sunshine poured through 
it and was softened. This saloon opened into 
a conservatory besides, We were there from 




































nine o'clock one day till eleven the next, and it 
cost us—omnibus to and from included, and 
fees to servants—not more than eight francs 
apiece. 
with two beds in it, and most comfortable beds. 
We had been promised twenty-five per cent. 
deduction from our fare to Paris, but we found 
that it was only on first-class cars that this de> 
duction was made. 
just as much as the first-class with the reduc- 
tion. 
permit a stop, we ladies awd H. S. determined 
to go in the second-class, and stop at Rennes 
and Chartres, for we thought eight hours a day 
enough. 
sons, but we five had one most of the way to 
ourselves, and they are a great deal more com- 
foriable ‘than our first-class, and are twenty-five 
per cent. less always. 
between Brest and Rennes very beautiful. 
passed a number of little hamlets and clusters 
of thatch-roofed houses, built of a stuccoed sub- 
stance, so that they seemed of stoue—one story 
always, and with so few windows that the people 
must go out of doors to see; and yet we saw 
hardly any people except two or three men and 
women making hay. 
less like Brest, though smaller and more open, 
and all built in valleys. 
from the cars, the little city of Morlaix; but 
Lamballe was partly on a hill, and seemed to 
have a large cathedral. 
closed, and all the work—the tunnelling and 
the cuts through the hills—most beautifully 
finished off. The station houses were all of 
them as nice as our nicest, with neatly laid out 
gardens of flowers; and no one is admitted 


Each pair of ladies had a fine room 


The second-class cars cost 


As we found the through tickets did not 


These second-class cars hold ten per- 


I thought the country 


We 


The cities were more or 


We quite overlooked, 


The railroad was en- 


within the paling but those who have business. 
Every time we stopped, men went along and 


examined every wheel of every car; and I 


cannot conceive of the possibility of an acci- 
dent. This railroad has been recently finished 
to Brest, and there were a good many way 
passengers. Women with caps, for the peasant- 
ry wear po bounets I saw only one lady with 
a bonnet. We arrived at Rennes at eight 
o'clock. It is as large a city as Brest, and has 
many very imposing buildings, but having been 
burat down wholly in 1720 and built up, they 
have made some streets wider, and it is not so 
quaint. It is paved throughout just like Brest. 
We are in the Hotel de France, and leave at 
two o’clock for Chartres. E. P. P. 





THE HIGHEST USE OF PRUDENCE.—The great 
end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to those 
hours which splendor cannot gild, and acclama- 
tion cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of 
unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks 
to his natural dimensions, and throws aside the 
ornaments and disguises which he feels, in 
privacy, to be useless encumbrances, and to lose 
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all effect when they become familiar. To be 
happy at home is the ultimate result of all am- 
bition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labor tend, aod of which every desire prompts 
the prosecution. It is indeed at home that 
every man must be known, by those who would 
avake a just estimate either of his virtue or 
felicity; for smiles and embroidery are alike 
occasional, and the mind is often dressed for 
show in painted honor and fictitious benevo- 
lence.— Samuel Johnson. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1867. 


The Review of the Life and Discourses of 
F. W. Robertson, suspended for the present, 
will probably be resumed. 


————~-~+o 








Meertines For DiscipLine—The exclusive- 
ness of these meetings has been a subject of 
comment, especially on the occasions of Quar- 
terly and Yearly Meetiogs, when not unfre- 
quently persons who are not members, either 
from a spirit of inquiry or curiosity, desire to 
attend them. 

There are some Friends who do not object 
to admitting any who make the request ; others 
think, that only such as feel a religious concern, 
or who have their minds drawn towards the 
Society, and would, on that account, like to be- 
come acquainted with the manner of conduct- 
ing the business of these meetings, should be 
admitted ; and there is another class who believe 
that there are very few instances in which such 
a liberty should be granted. In the proceed- 
ings of the late Yearly Meeting of Dublio, we 
cbserve that “the subject of the right holding 
of Preparative meetings was discussed at con- 
siderable length ;” and a minute was produced 
expressive of the belief that an advantage 
would arise from these meetings being held 
jointly by men and women Friends before sepa- 
rating after the previous meeting for worship. 
The smaller Preparative meetings were recom- 

mended to adopt this course and the larger 
meetings to give the subject due consideration, 
and act as seemed desirable under particular 
circumstances. It was also agreed that non- 
members might be allowed to remain. Ina few 
instances within the compass of our Yearly 
Meeting, (Philadelphia,) where the Preparative 
meetings are very small, Friends have adopted 


the course proposed by the Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, so far as to hold these meetings aay : 
and we believe it has preved advantgeous. 
relation to the indiscriminate attendance 3 
those not members, we are not so favorably im- 
pressed. If we understand the design of re- 
ligious organizations, it is for the purpose of 
carrying out, by associated efforts, more exten- 
sively than could be done by individuals, the 
duties connected with a Christian life. The 
love of God awakens in the mind desires not 
only for self-preservation, but it leads into an 
active benevolence for the good of our fellow- 
men, and it is natural that those who have em- 
braced similar views of religion, or of religious 
truth, should be drawn into near affinity and 
association by which are to be derived mutual 
help and strength. In this coalition, with har- 
mony of purpose, they can work together as one 
family amid the divisions by which they are 
surrounded. Meetings for discipline were es- 
tablished by Friends for Society purposes ex- 
elusively, i in which there could be freedom of 
action in relation to everything which required 
the sympathy or decision of the body. It some- 
times occurs that there are cases of offence 
brought to these meetings, in which more pri- 
vate labor has not been effective, and is it 
not more in accordance with Christian brother- 
hood and love to avoid all unnecessary publicity 
in such instacees? Adhering to the family 
figure, we can readily see how repugnant to good 
judgment and taste, to say the least of it, it 
would be to expose the delinquencies of its 
members to the curious and idle spectator. The 
variety of sects into which professing Christen- 
dom is divided, each’ having its own claim to 
sincerity and integrity of purpose, proves that 
it is not essential, that there should be uni- 
formity of opinions or belief in many points 
which form even a strong bond of union with 
those of the same faith. The cardinal virtues 
vary not with the conflicting judgments of men, 
and Divine Grace “which has appeared unto 
all” would, if not resisted, bring forth in every 
heart the fruits of its own holy nature, the 
effects of love, justice, mercy and humility ; 
and in these consist the “ glory and honor” by 
which man was designed to be crowned. 


We acknowledge a kind feeling for all those 
who by a life of purity and love are endeavor- 
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ing to advance the cause of truth and right- 
eousness by whatever name they may be 
called, or whether they have any denominational 
distinction ; but we are unable to see that any 
good will be derived by deviating from the es- 
tablished order of holding meetings for disei- 
pline select, designed as they are for our own 
church government. 
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AN AppeAt..—The Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored Persons, located at 340 South Front 
Street, has now an exhausted treasury. 

Friends are solicited to come forward with 
contributions in aid of this worthy charity. 
Friends in the country can materially assist by 
donations of produce from their farms, which 
should be sent to the Home. 

Contributions in money may be sent to the 
President, Diilwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, 
or to the Treasurer, Samuel R. Shipley, 111 
South 4th Street. 

anitonnstildiieitaitensisa 

Diep, on Second-day, thel5th of Ssventh month, 
1867, Atice Hunter, aged 70 years; an esteemed 
member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. The in- 
dulged meeting in the northwest part of our city was 
for some time held at her residence. 

—_———-§- 

The Executive Committee of “ Friends’ Publication 
Association” will meet on Sixth-day afvernoon; 8th 
mo. 2d, at 3} o’clock, at Race St. Mo. Meeting Room. 

Lypia H. Hatt, Clerk. 


——_———-—~wer 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF LON- 
DON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 315.) 

Samuel Bowley hoped that above all otber 
things we should in every movement aim at the 
salvation of souls. The chief object of any 
Christian church is not to uphold any distinct- 
ive views so much as to save souls. Strive 
chiefly for that. On the preceding evening he 
had attended a meeting of the Shoeblack Brig- 
ade—a company of utterly destitute poor chil- 
dren—children of parents in a yet more pitiable 
condition. And four-fifths of this misery and 
@legradation arose from intemperance. He 
therefore besought his brethren, especially those 
In influential stations, to give no countenance 
to the use of intoxicating liquors. Aud he 
would that our ministers, instead of contiaually 
sitting in rows side by side in meetings of 
Friends long familiar with their preaching, and 
often unmoved by it, should rather go out and 
gather round each one a whole company of the 
ignorant, neglected persons to whom the gospel 
Was entirely strange. So should we be the 
better able to reader up our account with joy 
at last, having thus been instrumental in gath- 
ering in many souls to the Lord. 
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THE ADJOURNED GENERAL MEETING OF ACKWORTH 

SCHOOL AND THE GENEKAL SCHOOL CONFERENCS. 

Seventh-day afternoon.—This meeting was 
unusually well attended. Ina the absence of 
the clerk of the committee, John Ford presided, 
assisted by William Thistlethwaite. The an- 
nual report was then read, showing an average 
of 253 children—145 boys and 108 girls— 
being 12 less than last year. The health of 
the school had in general been very good. Oae 
boy and the aurse had, however, been removed 
by death. The conduct and Scriptural instruc- 
tion of the children were very satisfactory. 
The cost of each child had increased to £23, 
18s., as compared with £26, 9s. last year. The 
net income was less than the expenditure by 
£221. During the past forty years the item of 
salaries had especially risen. It was formerly 
£2, 9s. for each child, but is now £3, 12s. 61. 
fur each. The average proportion of each 
child’s cost received from the parents was £16, 
183. 10d. This statement led to much discus- 
sion. Several Friends who were collectors for 
the school said that Friends often complained 
that parents who could well afford to pay more 
often sent their children to Ackworth at the 
lower rates. Smith Harrison said that to his 
personal knowledge some parents sent their boys 
to “rough it” at Ackworth, payiag £16 or £17 
per ansum, whi'st these very same parents edu- 
cated their daughters at a finishing board- 
ing-school to which they paid £70 for each. 
This was very objectionable. A general opia- 
ion was expressed that the committee, and 
especially the local agents, should press for 
higher payments from pareats able to contribute. 
William Malcomson and another Friend spoke 
of the liberal manner ia which the [rish Friends 
come forward to support their schools. William 
Thistlethwaite said that after all the fiaancial 
condition of Ackworth school was by no means 
one for any discouragement. The school pos- 
sessed, after making allowance for every debt 
and every liability, property of the net value 
of £35,911. William Tullack remarked that 
the year’s expenses of £28, 183. for each child 
at Ackworth was by no means unreasonable or 
unsatisfactory, if we remembered that the 
average annual enst of each Kaglish criminal 
prisoner exceeds £30. Thomis Chalk invited 
Friends able to do so to present endowments to 
Ackworth school in their lifetime, and for which 
the committee would willingly give 5 per cent. 
as long as the donors lived. William Pollard 
said that the late Thomas Pumphrey, superia- 
tendent of Ackworth school, was of opinion 
that the parents of children there endeavored 
in general to contribute quite as much as could 
reasonably be expected of them. 

The meeting then resolved itself into the Gen- 
eral School Conference, and W. Thistlethwaite 
gave a summary account of the progress of 
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education in the Society from its commence- 

ment. He said the early Friends were to a con- 
riderable extent well educated before joining 
this body, and others of them who had received 
little education became remarkably developed 
in their intellectual powers by the exercise of 
their ministry, by their religious controversies, 
and by their Christian efforts. These exercises 
in themselves constituted a great educational 
energy. But from about A. D. 1720 to 1760 
education among Friends was at a very low 
ebb. About 1760 a decided stimulus was given 
by the establishment of a number of private 
boarding-schools, and by the “restoration of 
the discipline” of the Society. In 1779 Ack- 
worth school was founded. At the present time 
there are twelve public boarding schools in 
Great Britain and Ireland belonging to the 
Society. The average number of pupils in the 
last year was 920. 17,500 scholars have passed 
through these twelve schools since their estab- 
lishment, and £153,000 has been raised and in- 
vested in the estates and buildings of these in 
addition to the money spent in their annual ex- 
penditure. Last year the expenditure of nine 
out of these twelve schools exceeded their in- 
comes. Penketh was mentioned with special 
approbation by several Friends as maintaining 
a full school, keeping within its income, and 
securing general confidence in its management. 
Five of the schools have raised during the past 
year £3110 in special contributions from 
Friends chiefly for Rawden, Wi igton, and Sidcot. 
Whereas Sibford bas laid out about £500 in 
special improvements vithout making any 
appeal for aid, as the profits of its farm have 
been very satisfactory. The profits of the Ack- 
worth school farm are £117 against £270 last 
year (on about 270 acres.) 

Second-day morning, 5th month 27th. —Jos- 
eph Thorp then communicated to the meeting 
the earnest desire of many Friends that the 
Yearly Meeting should in its corporate capacity 
send a memorial to the prime minister on be- 
half of the several Fenians now under sentence 
of death, ove of whom was appointed for exe- 
cution on the 29th instant. William Tallack 
thought this question was one which should claim 
the prompt and sympathetic action of a body 
so much and so rightly interested on behalf of 
the freedmen far away. Thomas Pease believed 
there was considerable doubt among some 
Friends as to the propriety of claiming the in- 
violability of human life on Scriptural grounds. 
He therefore hoped that any memorial would 
be based simply on a plea of present expediency. 
Another Friend cordially united in this view. 
William Maleomson hoped Friends’ would aid 
the memorial by their prayers also. A. W 
Bennett, F. Lawrence, R. Alsop, J. G. Richard- 
son, S, Bowly, and T. Chalk approved of a memo- 
rial. C. Thompson (of London) thought its 
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issue should only be an, individual concern. 
The Yearly Meeting then “nominated J. Thorp, 
J.G. Richardson, R. Godlee, W. Malcomson, 
William Thistlethwaite, and William Tallack 
to prepare a memorial. These Friends accord- 
ingly withdrew at once from the meeting, and on 
their return with the document it was adopted, 
af.er some discussion as to the propriety of the 
word * expediency” contained in it. 

Josiah Foster, Francis Wright, and S. Fox 
did not altogether approve of this expression. 
Charles Gilpin, M. P., defended it as being 
very appropriate on the occasion. Jobn Bright, 
M. P., also approved it, stating that “ expedi- 
ency” referred to a certain course of action in 
special cases. And this was a very special 
case. He had reason to kuow that several of 
the ministry, including Lord Naas and B. 
D’Israeli, were favorable to mercy. William 
Thistlethwaite wished it to be clearly under- 
stood, as intimated by the terms of the memo- 
rial, that Frieuds had no sywpathy whatever 
with the crime, whilst desiring a commutation 

of the death. penalty. 

During the abseace of the Friends appointed 
to draw up the memorial to the prime minister, 
& proposition was brought to the Yearly Meet- 
iog from Suffolk Quarterly Meeting, contaiuing 
three suggestions—viz. Ist, that the appoint 
ments of ministers and elders should be subject 
to periodical revision; 2d, that the overseers 
should be invited to the “select meetings ;” 
and, 3d, that the elders separately should mect 
annually for general deliberation in the compass 
ot each respective Quarterly Meeting. 

Jonathan Grubb approved of the proposal, 
because it would open the Meetings of Minis- 
ters and Elders to Friends who would be a 
valuable accession to it, and who would them- 
selves be benefitted by a participation in such 
conference. He had often beea ready to query 
—Why are these and other well concerned 
Friends not gathered with us? Wherefvre do 
a few of us sit down apart, when we should 
gladly have the company of some others of our 
brethren ? 

Abraham Wallis also supported the propo- 
sition, because Friends in the Ministry some- 
times lose their gift, and are themselves thég 
last persons to know it. W.D. King instanced 
the case of a Friend in Suffolk Quarterly Mect- 
ing who had been twice recommended as an 
elder; but who on each occasion declined to ac- 
cept the appointment, on the ground that he 
disapproved of the , Present constitution of the 
‘‘select meetings.” Considerable expression 
of opinion then ensued both for and against 
the proposition, and ultimately it was deferred 
for another year. 

FRIENDS IN AMERICA.—EDUCATION.—PBACE.— 
FREEDMEN. 


Second-day afternoon, 5th month 27th.—The 
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whole of this sitting was set apart for the re- 
ception of information from the American 
Friends present respecting the condition and 
labors of ths Society in their country, and par- 
ticularly in North Carolina. 

F. T. K. entered on the subject of the freed. 
men, and the labors of United States’ Friends 
amongst them. These labors were bringing down 
a wonderful blessing in turn upon the Society. 
A general missionary spirit was thereby being 
kiadled. Unity and brotherly love were there- 
by being increased and cemented. We were 
reaping abundantly ourselves. Baltimore Friends 
desired to make the freedmen’s schools self sup- 
porting. Efforts in this direction were obtaining 
success. F. T. K. then spoke of the genuine 
piety of the Freedmen. He had heard some of 
them pray in a manner which had brought tears 
into his eyes. He had never listened to more 
fervent, more spiritual supplication, than in one 
or two instances amongst those people. They 
were a people of genuine faith in God. He 
appealed to English Friends, in conclusion, to 
continue yet awhile their generous assistance to 
that people. 

The subject of the Paris exhibition then 
claimed considerable remark. Alfred Lucas 
hoped Frieuds visiting it would not do so on 
First-days, and would hold a meeting and keep 
the day reverently as if athome. Wm. This 
tlethwaite, S. Allon, W. E. Turner, and F. 
Lawrence, united with this. John Sargent 
advised visitors to Paris to endeavor to hold an 
afternoon meeting as well as a morning one. 
Several Friends supported this recommenda- 
tion. The Clerk stated that £50 had been paid 
by Friends for the hire of a meeting-place 
during the Exhibition. E. Pearson, Robert 
Barclay, R. Fry, and others, spoke of the duty 
of distributing Bibles, Testaments, gospels, and 
tracts when travelling on the-Continent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. IX. 
All the schools under the care of “ Friends’ 
Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 


Freedmen” beiog now vacated for the Summer: 


season, we shall of course hear nothing from 
our teachers in their official capacities until 
their arduous duties re-commence towards Fall. 
It is cheering, however, to find that their deep 
and abiding interest has been kept up to the 


_ Very -last moment, as the following extracts 


from their recent letters will show ; and iv thus 
taking leave of them*for a brief period, we feel 
bound once more to advert to their faithfulness, 
(one evidence of which may be found in the 
touching scenes at parting with their pupils,) 
as well as to remind Friends generally, that if 
they desire this good work to go on and pros- 
per, the pecuniary means must be forthcoming, 


as those having the matter especially under 
their care are so constituted that they cannot 
“make bricks without straw.” 

This branch of our subject assumes a peculiar 
importance at the present time, as, in a very 
few weeks, the engagements with our teachers 
must either be renewed or cancelled. 

CornewiA Hancock, at Mt. Pleasant, S.C, 
writes: “I hope you will not feel like abandon- 
ing your efforts in South Carolina, as this 
school has been very prosperous so far. I wish 
I could send thee some plums, blackberries and 
various delightful vegetables that the children 
present us with daily. It is quite something to 
look forward to, to see what their morning offer- 
ings will be. Sometimes when called into line 
to come into school, one child will have a small 
chicken, another a few peas, another a cucum- 

| ber, or a bunch of radishes, plums, blackberries, 
'&c. &e. The flowers here are unspeakably 
beautiful; and if this State could only be re- 
populated with right-minded, intelligent indi- 
viduals, it wou!d certainly be a splendid place 
to,live in. Our school closed on the 29th, 
after the chiliren bad enjoyed a pleasant pic- 
nic, through the liberality of our friend H.M. L. 
Their feelings were very different from those 
which characterize most scholars when vacation 
arrives. With few exceptions the children 
were downcast at the prospect of school being 
closed. They asked me if I could not get some 
one “to teach we” while I was absent North. 
I feel that I cannot be away from them so long, 
and as though I must make some arrangement 
for returning sooner than the time proposed. 

Saran M. Ey, writing from St. Ilelena, 
says: ‘ We are happy to tell you that our in- 
terest in our work does not diminish, and that 
that of the children seems. to increase. I think 
I can see a marked improvement in regard to 
truthfulness. If they talk in school, they are 
more ready to acknowledge it, and are far less 
rough in their plays; indeed it has been a won- 
der to us how seldum they quarrel or hurt each 
other. Th€re seems to be nothing new to tell 
about the schools. The children all learn as 
fast as we could expect; many of them compre- 
hend their studies very readily, and retain well 
what they learn. I feel, dear friends, as though 
I should like some of you to come and see for 
yourselves. The gardens around me are filled 
with fine vegetables raised from the seeds you 
so kindly sent, and we cannot forbear thanking 
you over again, in the name of the people, fur 
these timely contributions.” 

PuHILENA Heap, located at the same 
place, says: ‘‘ How swiftly time speeds on! It 
seems almost incredible that another month 
has been added to the cycle of years that are 
gone! And although the pulse beats quicker, 
and the heart is filled with a new joy, when 

the thought of soon greeting the loved ones at 
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home presents itself, yet this joy is not un- 
wiogled with sadness, for the query will arise, 
Shall we ever meet these lonely ones again, who 
are thus striving to surmount the obstacles that 
stand between them and the true life for which 
they yearn. As we listen to the innocent 
voices of the little ones, and watch their child- 
ish play, or hear them repeat their tasks while 
their dark eyes sparkle with deliyht, we ask, 
Will any kind heart be near them to lift them 
up into the sunshine of love and hope? Will 
any hand lead them gently and firmly into the 
paths of truth and duty? As our eye rests 
upon the young men and women—the fathers 
and mothers—the aged and feeble ones—we 
wonder if light will beam upon their souls, if 
friends, just and good, will aid them in their 
journey through life; while, in all our medi- 
tations, one never-failing thought comes to 
cheer, and. the language is spoken clearly and | 
distinetly, “* God is their friend, fear not for 
them.” 

Mary McBrior, at Fairfax Co., Va., is| 
much encouraged with the progress of her «pu- | 
pils, stating ‘some of the girls have mastered | 
compound numbers, and next week we begin | 
fractions. My school to-day numbered just | 
thirty scholars, being less than I have known | 
it since this session commenced. It has been | 
raining all the week, and as many of the chil- | 
dren have a “right smart ways to erme,” the | 
decrease is easily accounted for. Two other’ 
ladies and myself have started a Temperance | 
Society at Fairfax. We prepared a paper and | 
sent it amongst the citizens. Some of the very | 
first names annexed were those of the leading 
rebels of the place, notwithstanding the appeal ; 
bore my signature. Ove or two of the lower | 
classes objected on that account. However, 
we have fully succeeded ; have over thirty mem- 
bers, at which I am so rejoiced, as whiskey has: 
been the ruin of this part of the country. The 
Southern Jodies will not unite with us; in fact, | 
they rather encourage moderate dyjnking; and | 
I know of one young gentleman who has quite 
lost caste with them since he joined the “ Yan- 
kee Society,” as they term it. 

It may not be out of place to introduce here’ 
a letter addressed to the Association by a col- 
ored assistant of M. McBride, who has fulfilled 
her duties very satisfactorily. She commences: 











“6 To my benefactors, the Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia : 

“T am very grateful to you for all that you 
have done for me; and I will try to do as well 
as [ can to deserve it. My education is, as you 
know, very poor yet, but I will endeavor to do 
the best of my ability with the scholars which 
Miss Mary has placed under me to teach them. 
My own tasks I study as good as I can, but I 
do not always know them as well as I would 


like to. I get along very well with my schol- 
ars, and I hope that I shall do-my p:rt with 
them. My parents also desire to be remem- 
bered gratefully to you for your kindness to us.” 
Yours, respectfully, 
(Signed) Macaie Lewis.” 


One thing is remarkable in the above, that 
although it is h-r first attempt at letter writing, 
there is not a single misspelled word. 

Exiza E. Way, at Falls Church, Va., writes: 
“T am very anxious to teach every day this 
month, having missed one or more days in each 
previous month; but the rain has already pre- 
vented this, and many of the children are de- 
tained at home in consequence of farm work, 
which makes the school sm: Il. With the assist- 
ance of some of those friendly disposed tuward 
us here, we have organized a First Day School, 
and we are getting along nicely. There are 
now ¢wo in the villsge, numbering, I should 
think, about two hundred scholars, and they 
all seem to take great interest in them. Sonie 
came to-day quite a distauce in the rain. The 
other school is conducted by the Baptists, avd 
they think we will not prosper; but we are de- 
termined we will, and will work hard for it.” 

CAROLINE THoMAS writes, from LeesLurg, 
Va., ‘‘T have just heard of the return of Edith 
W. Atlee and Henry M. Laing from their trip 
South. I hope their visit gave satisfaction to 
all. I am sure it was a source of much pleas- 
ure not only to me, but to all who met with 
them. The only part I felt like finding fault 
with was the short time they staid. There are 
some persons I should have liked to have had 
them visit—some of my dear old fulks ; so many 
of my colored friends regret they did not meet 
with them. 

Almost daily some of my old scholars leave, 
and new ones come in. It is rather discourag- 
ing to have them thus leave just as I see they 
are advancing both mentally and morally; but 
their parents seem to think as soon as they can 
read and write tolerably they will do, and they 
must go to work. The afternoon devoted each 
week to instructing the girls in sewing is doing 
much good ; some of them can sew right well. 

I send thee a specimen of the kind of compo- 
sitions I receive. This one was written by a 
bey who waits on table at the hotel. He gets 
Five dollars per month and board, with the 
privilege of coming to school between times; 
of course he does not come very regularly, and 
Court weeks he cannot come at all. 1 almost: 
tremble for his future, exposed as he is to 
temptations. The composition is just as he 
handed it to me, and if there is any merit iv It, 
he must have all the credit; it is his first at- 
tempt.” Here it is. 


Going to School. 
“T think it is a very good thing to go to 
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wake good use of it. 
improvement to us. 
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school and learn to read and write. It is the 
first opportunity we ever. had, and we ought to 
I think it will be a great 
We ought to love our 
teacher, and mind her and respect her; and if 
we love her she will love us, and we ought to 
love and respect everybody. 


(Signed) Epwin WasuIncTon.” 


So much of interest is to be found in the let- 
ters before me, the conclusion of this number 
will have to be deferred until next week, to 
avoid extending it to an unwarrantable length. 

Philada., 6th mo. 27, 1867. 


J. M. E, 


eR 


THE SKYLARK. 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 





Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 


Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place,— 


Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 


Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 


Where on the dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 


Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 


O’er the red streamers that herald the day, 


Over the ¢loudlet dim, 
Over tbe thinbow’s rim, 


Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather’s blooms 


Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 


Emblem of happiness, 
Biest is thy dwelliag-place,— 


Oh, to abide in the desert with thee; 
Hoae. 


——___-~er-—____— 


Selected. 
THANKSGIVING FOR THE HARVEST. 


For the sunshine and the rain, 
For the dew and for the shower, 
For the yellow, ripened grain, 
And the golden harvest hour, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


For the heat and for the shade, 
For the gladness and the grief, 
For the tender, sprvuiing blade, 
And for the nodding sheaf, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


For the hope and for the fear, 
For the storm and for the peace, 
For the trembling and the cheer, 
And for the glad increase, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


Qur hands have tilled the sod, 
And the torpid seed have sown; 
But the quickening was of God, 
And the praise be His alone, 
We bless Thee, O our God ! 
For the sunshine and the shower, 
For the dew and for the rain, 
For the golden harvest hour, 
And for the garuered grain, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


—Jane Crewdson. 




























The Ascent of Mont Blanc, in the Summer of 
1866, by a Philadelphian. 
(Concluded from page 203.) 

Duriog the first two hours of our walk the 
route led us across the wide glacier to the west 
of the “ Aiguelle du Mide,” and up its steep 
slopes over the little plateau, up the ascent be- 
yond, and thus on to the grand plateau. This 
immense field of ice was nearly clear of snow, 
the high winds having blown it off and down 
the slopes into the huge crevasses at their foot, 
which looked not unlike in their blackness some 
mountain lakes nestling beneath the crags. 
This grand plateau is the largest space on the 
mountain, of a uniform or nearly approaching 
level. It is probably two miles across, and lies 
immediately below a range of high and insur- 
mountable cliffs of rock from which descend 
many of those frightful avalanches so fatal to 
the adventureron Mont Blane. You reach the 
plateau to the right or north. On your left a 
series of immense chasms in the ice compel 
you to keep closer to the base of the rocks than 
the,overhanging masses of frozen snow teach you 
is prudent, and involuntarily, as. your glance 
roams aloft, your steps become quicker, your 
voice more subdued. Immediately in front of 
you on entering upon the grand plateau rise the 
range of rocky cliffs mentioned above. On 
their right lies a short, bat now little travelled 
route called the “ Aucienne Chemin.” On 
their left, and rising rapidly for probably a 
thousand feet, is a smooth and steep ascent of 
frozen snow, so hard as to be impervious to the 
boot, and requiring the axe of the guide to give 
a safe and reliable foothold, This, the ordinary 
route, leads to the corridor at its summit, and 
was the path chosen by our party. It was on 
their way to descend by the “ Aucienne Che- 
min” that the Young brothers mef their sad 
accident a short time before my visit: it was on 
the lower part of the same route that Capt. 
Arkwright and guides were swept away, carried 
across the grand plateau and buried in the 
chasm on the eastern side, by a huge avalanche 
of ice and snow which fell upon them, and in 
an instant hurried four of the party into eter- 
nity. Our ascent to the corridor was slow and 
fatiguing, requiring great care and constant 
watchfulness, a slip by one of the party being 
almost sure to bring the whole party down to- 
gether, and to land them at some point below, 
which it would have been very difficult to name. 
The guide had constant recourse to his axe. 
Every step taken required careful adjustment 
of the baton before the foot was lifted, and equal 
caution in placing the foot upon the little shelf 
cut for its reception. Occasionally patches of 
softer surface gave us greater confidence and 
quicker steps. Mr. 8S. had been slowly follow- 
ing us with the help of his guides, but rapidly 
losing what little strength he started with: he 
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was evidently fast gaining a condition when fur-| snow now threatened to hide the few marks by 


ther advance, except in the arms of bis assist- 
ants, would be an imposibility. We now 
reached the corridor, a place comparatively 
level on the eastern side of the mountain, where 
in the bright sunshine we seated ourselves 
about eight o’clock to lunch, preparatory to 
making an attack upon the remaining and by 
no means trifling ascent before us. The sun 
had risen bigh enough to give us a fine view to 
the northeast, including the grand peak of the 
Matterhorn and the chain of Mont Rosa, with 
the space between them and Mont Blanc, show- 
ing numerous summits of more moderate pre- 
tensions. The great rival of the king of the 
Alps is so surrounded by his satellites as to lose 
in grandeur by contrast with the many peaks so 
nearly approaching his own elevation ; and it re- 
quires, in seeing Mont Rosa, as in judging of the 
immensity of Mont Blanc, that you penetrate 
into their recesses, or to points where you can | 
justly estimate the great distances which collec- 
tively form these enormous mountains. They 
are seen to great disadvantage from the valleys. 
Before we left our halting place, it was wiSely 
decided by Mr. S that he could go no far- 
ther, and that he would at once return with his 
guides. During the last hour of our ascent, he 
had been supported by them more than by his 
own strength, and what he had of that was so 
unnatural as not to be of long continuance. 
When I saw his face (almost as white as this 
paper) and heard his expressions of determina. 
tion to reach the summit even in that condition, 
I could not but admire his energy while distrust- 
ing his prudence. His change of plan was a 
great relief to me, and a most fortunate event 
for him. -Soon after we recommenced our as- 
cent, the whole atmosphere underwent one of 
those sudden changes for which the high 
mountains are noted. <A few fleecy clouds 
swept around the northern edge of the range 
and were quickly followed by masses of brouil- 
lard ; and before we had gained balf a mile of 
our ascent wé were surrounded by fog driving 
rapidly past, and treated to the variety of rain, 
snow and hail, with occasional gusts of wind, so 
Severe as to compel us to pause and crouch down 
upon the surface of the ice. While thus en- 
gaged my bat was blown from my head and car- 
ried rapidly out of sight down the declivity we 
were climbing. This slope was very similar to 
that leading from the plateau to the corridor in 
its incline and surface, but it was more irregu- 
lar, and had many more small crevasses, 
which, being covered with snow, were trouble- 
some and annoying. As pursuit of my hat 
would be fruitless and its recovery almost an 
impossibility, owing to the steepness of the de- 





scent and the force of the wind, I borrowed! we attained it. 


a tile from C——, whose woolen head-gear en- 
abled him to dispense with his chapeau. The 


which our path up the mountain was shown. 
To guide our return, C—— broke the empty 
bottles which he had curried for that purpose, 
and scattered piczes at short intervals in places 
where they could most readily be seen if still 
uncovered by snow. Having thus prudently 
protected his return, we recommenced our as- 
cent with renewed confidence in the capacity of 
our leader. The climb had now become very 
tiresome. Whether occasioned by the rarity of 
the atmosphere, or by that natural fatigue re- 
sulting from several hours’ walking on steep 
slopes of snow and ice, I am not able to state: 
probably both united to make more frequent 
rests necessary ; but we persevered, and abcut 
eleven o'clock were gratified with the informa- 
tion that we stood on the summit of Mont 
Blane. The announcement was particularly 
gratifying, as but for being told of the fact [ 
should have been utterly unable to have said 
that we were on any summit, or that we were 
not still surrounded by those great peaks which, 
during the early morning, had been seen towers 
ing around and above us. The fog and snow 
made every thing obscure, and limited our 
vision to a radius of twenty or thirty feet of 
very indistinct sight. But we were on the 
highest spot in Europe, and were of course 
highly delighted with our posizion. What we 
ought to have seen and could not see, we 
could at least imagine, and hence our view over 
the plains of Italy, and the beautiful and grand 
glaciers lying below us, was enjoved to the ut- 
most of our power. We looked after them very 
hard, but it was a long way after. That great 
rarification of atmosphere, which travellers de- 
scribe as producing such remarkable effects upon 
the head, was not apparent to me, in the slight- 
est degree, while standing at rest or in descend- 
ing the mountain. I was expecting to see blood 
flowing from wy nostrils and ears, to be affected 
by nausea, and to suffer various evils incident 
to an arrival at so greut an altitude, but the en- 
tire absence of everything approaching these 
symptoms leads me to the conclusion that only 
those very easily affected are liable to such at- 
tacks, and that persons of medium strength of 
organization can expose themselves without fear 
of annoyance. Our guide was not disposed to 
stay long on the’mountain top, and I was quite 
content to follow his advice and begin the de- 
scent. We had mounted and were to go back 
by the so-called “ new route,” in distinétion from 
the “old route,” on which Mr. Young had been 
lost, and where Capt. Arkwright and guides 
perished a month later. I was shown as mach 
as we could see of that route; it reached the 
summit on the opposite side to that by which 
Our supply of broken glass 
having been exhausted before we got to the 
end of our climb, we started down, hoping to 
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find the last pieces that had been left, and then 
to follow the trail without ditliculty. We had 


gone fur enough to reach them and farther 


without success; we continued on for some 
distance on a gradual descent, but still without 
sign of our much needed guides. It seemed to 
me that we were travelling to the right toward 
the south all the time, turning from the east, 
and gradually getting farther and farther from 
our proper course. Whether this resulted from 
a beliet by C 
our true course, and must cross it in turning 
to the south, or whether it was the realization 
of that curious inclination that leads travellers 
in a fog or without any guide in the dark, to 
make a circuit, 1 do not know, but the convic- 
tion grew upon me so strong that such was our 
position, that I spoke to him and his associate, 
telling them my belief and directing their at- 
tention to their mistake. They either misunder- 
stood my poor French, or doubted my poorer 
judgmeat, for my views were not heeded, and 
we kept our course, still turning as I thought 
more and more to the right, and leaving our 
true course farther and farther behind. As a 
last resort, [ examined my compass and fouad 
my fears justified; we were travelling south. 
About this time a sudden and momentary lift 
of fog showed us the peaks of the “ Rochers 
Rouges” directly behind us and in the direction 
(north) that our guides had forsaken, but they 
disappeared in a moment and we were again in 
the fog. Continuing on our original course, we 
were suddenly brought to a halt by a dark line 
crossing our path, which, in ‘the obscurity of 
sight, it was impossible to understand. Leaving 
G behind, and both of us. holding the rope 
by which we had: so long been tied together, 
C—— advanced cuutiously into the fog, ap- 
proached as near as was prudent the dark line 
before us, and found that he stood on the edge 
of a precipice, the depth of which he could not 
fathom, uor could he see any opposite side by 
which our progress could be continued in that 
direction. This dark line fell off quite rapidly 
to our left or toward the east. Leaving G—— 
and myself with our feet buried in the snow, to 
keep them from freezing, C started down 
this incline, keeping as close to the edge of the 
cliff as he thought safe, and after an absence 
that seemed like a quarter of an hour, he re- 
turned, saying he could find no place to cross, 
and that he would try in the opposite direction. 
His efforts here met no better reward; no 
means of crossing what he evidently thought 
Was a great crevasse could be found, and he pro- 
posed our turning to the east and ‘following the 
track down the incline which he had first taken, 
in hope of being able to pass this black line of 
unknown depth and width, and to find beyond 
our homeward route. During his absence on 
the searches alluded to, I had been thinking 











that we were to the north of 





over the situation, and had come to the deter- 
mination that we were seeking our route in the 
opposite direction to that in which it would be 
fouad. My compass showed me we were going 
south, and that, in the brief view we had had of 
the Rochers: Rouges, they were due north. The 
track by which we had climbed the mountain 
led us to the south of these great cliffs, leaving 
them on our right, but a short distance off. It 
was clear to my mind that a course to the north 
would lead us across the landmarks sought, be- 
fore we could reach the red rocks. When, then, 
C—— persisted in his efforts to find a course to 
the south, I told him that I would not go far- 
ther in that direction, and was opposed to lonyer 
delay in searching for means of crossing the 
crevasse, a8 he thought it. Our quiet during 
his excursions had caused me to become quite 
chilled: the wind had not ceased to blow vio- 
veatly, driving the snow and sleet in our faces, 
and covering us about the head with a coating 
of ice wherever hair offered it a foundation: the 
guides luoked like moving snowmen. Finding 
his own efforts unsuccessful, C at length 
yielded to my views so far as to say he did not 
doubt we ought to go toward the Rochers 
Rouges, but that he did not know where to fiad 
them in the fog. Ou my repeated assurance that 
they were in the direction which I pointed out 
to him by the compass, he at last resolved to 
make an effort in that direction, and, as before, 
leaving me with G , he started up the moun- 
tain, and was quickly lostinthe fog. Fifteen min- 
utes passed without his return, when we con- 
cluded to go after him in the same direction, and 
if he were in the right track, to save time and 
warm our numbed limbs by the same operation. 
After walking ten or fifteen minutes and hail- 
ing him repeatedly, we had the double satisfac- 
tion of fiading him just as he had discovered 
our loug lost traces. Another momentary break 
in the clouds gladdened us with a view of those 
long sought rocks almost overhead. We had been 
two or three hours wandering on thé top of the 
mountain, /ost. Our delight may be imagined 
at finding ourselves once more with landmarks 
to guide us, and these comparatively familiar 
peaks looking down from their region of snow. 
‘Taking advantage of a comparative level, we 
started on a run, and quickly reached the steep 
descent above the corridor. Our further pro- 
gress down this incline was uneventful, save 
that we lost our way again ; but this time there 
was not the same chance to,wander to the right, 
and after a very slow aud careful descent, pass- 
ing numerous small crevasses partly filled with 
snow, we reached the corridor and again start- 
ed off with quickened steps. By this time we 
had reached the opposite or north side of the 
Rochers Rouges, and were to make a long and 
steep descent to the Grand Plateau by the steps 
cut during our ascent in the morging ; to fiad 
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this track was our next effort, but it failed: we 
got too far from the rocks, and saw no trace of 
it, being compelled to cut a new footing nearly 
all the way down on a surface of ice or hard 
snow, steep enough for a glissade, but having a 
huge crevasse at its foot, large enough to engulph 
an army. As the labor of cutting was consid- 
erable, it became necessary for one guide to re- 
lieve the other ; and when this change had been 
effected two or three times, and we had care- 
fully picked our way step by step in the little 
notches made by the axe, we reached the Grand 
Plateau in safety. Our descent was made along 
the upper edge, around and then below a huge 
crevasse opening on the side of this incline. As 
we got to the more level ice, the clouds broke 
away ; the setting sun tinged the peaks with its 


.ted light and cheered us on ourway. Our dis- 


tance from the Mulets taught the necessity of 
haste, and we sped rapidly over the smooth ice, 
glistening under the evening light: a hard 
coating of snow, with occasional patches of ice, 
gave us a firm footing, and we moved merrily 
onward, reached the descent to the little plat- 
eau, crossed it, descended the snow-fields, and 
just before dark reached the Grand Mulets. 
Our arrival there was most grateful: sixteen 
hours of such a life on the snow and ice, at an 
elevation of from ten to fifteen thousand feet, 
was quite enough for one trip. The rough fare 
and rude accommodations were as grateful as 
the most sumptuous banquet and softest 
couches. After being thawed out of the coat- 
ing of ice and snow which decorated our exte- 
rior, and being regaled with the warm supper 
which our host had provided, we sought our 
humble beds, and were not long in finding that 
rest and sleep so grateful to the weary. 

On rising the next morning we found that a 
heavy fall of snow had taken place during the 
night, covering everything toa depth of eighteen 
inches, and finishing, for several days at least, 
further attempts at the ascent. 

Both my guides were suffering much from 
inflammation of the eyes ; C was quite un- 
able to open his to the light. Making an appli- 
cation of the white of egg, he bound it over 
his face, and by noon was able to start for Cha- 
‘mouni, with the help of a guide. G , by the 
use of colored glasses, was able to bear the bril- 
liant light on the newly fallen-snow, and went 
down with me :-my own eyes were less affected, 
but were weak for several days. The necessity 
of removing the glasses which we wore the pre- 
vious day, to prevent them being coated with 
ice, and thereby made quite opaque, exposed 
our eyes to the driving storm and cold, and 
caused this new and unexpected trouble. By 
three o’clock next day, (a bright and warm 
day,) we reached Chamouni, wiser if not better 
for the lessons learned in the experience of the 
two previous days, and well contented to have 








had so safe a deliverance from one of the perils 
to which every voyager on Mont Blanc is ne- 
cessarily liable. 

About the middle of October, after a delight- 
ful trip among the valleys on either side of the 
Rhone and around Monte Rosa, across the 
Monte More Pass, over the passes lying to the 
south of Monte Rosa, I made the ascent of the 
“Cramont,” a peak about 8000 feet high, and 
lying directly south of the Mont Blane range. 
From this summit I had a good opportunity to 
verify the theory I had formed when lost on the 
top of Mont Blanc, that the dark line along 
which we had groped, seeking to cross it as our 
guide desired, was the edge of that enormous 
precipice which fell almost perpendicularly to 
the Allee Blanche, a distance of many thousand 
feet: such was my belief at the time, and this 
view fully confirmed my previous impression. 





ITEMS. 


The two Houses of Congress passed the Supple- 
mental Reconstruction bills, which were sent for sig- 
nature to the President. On the 18th be returned 
them with his veto message, which was received, and 
the Reconstruction bills passed in both Houses over 
the objections by the constitutional majority. 


The Reform bill has finally passed the House of 
Commons, and has gone to the House of Lords. 


The German States that form the Northern Con- 
federation have all accepted the new commercial 
union proposed by Prussia. A conference between 
the King of Prussia and the South German Sover- 
eigns has beeu arranged, and will take place at an 
early day. 

Dr. Livinestong, after all the contradictory reports 
as to his fate, may even now be safe. The following 
letter, published at Bombay and written by the offi- 
cer commanding one of the English Sepoy regiments 
in India, is said to contain the latest authentic in- 
telligence on the subject. The letter was written to 
the editor of the Times of India, and was at once 
published: “Sir: One of the missing Sepoys, 21st 
regiment native infantry, or marine battalion, who 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone’s expedition, returned 
this day from Zanzibar. News has been received 
trom the Doctor. He was alive and well, and the 
havildar, %lst regiment native ivfantry, or marine 
battalion, and the Nassick boys, were with him. S. 
Thacker, commanding 21st regiment native infantry, 
Bombay, May 14, 1867.” 


A yew Astxro1p has been discovered at the Ham- 
ilton College Observatory, New York. The discovery 
was made on July 7th, and the position of the new 
asteroid was twenty-one hours and twenty-one min- 
utes right ascension, and twenty-one degrees and 
thirty-one minutes of southern declination. On the 
morning of the 8th it was found to have moved in 
twenty-four hours about twenty‘five seconds to the 
west and six minntes to the south. Being of the 
eleventh magnitude, and still about one month be- 
fore opposition with the suo, the observer reports 
that the planet promises to be a very bright one. 


An Excnanes says that it is a safe rule to wet the 
wrists before drinking cold water, if at all heated. 
The effect is immediate and grateful, and the danger 
of fatal results may be warded off by this simple 
precaution. . is 
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